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The busy editor of the WomAN’s COLUMN 
is spending the month of September with 
Hon. S. V. and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, at 
Cedar Lodge, Georgeville, P. Q. 


The office of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 6 Marlborough 


St., Boston, is n»w reopened for business, 
baving been closed for summer vacation. 


Miss H. E. Turner will be found at her 
post as usual. 


— 


HONOR TO MARIA MITCHELL. 


The first public report of the Nantucket 
Maria Mitchell Association shows that 
Prof. Mitchell’s birthplace, bought as a 
memorial to her, is paid for, and that the 
membership is over two hundred, This 
society was organized in December, 1902, 
and during the year the association has 
procured photographs of Prof, Mitchell, a 
portrait painted by the late J. Wells 
Champvey, Prof. Mitchell’s scientific 
iibrary, two telescopes formerly owned 
by her, and other interesting relics. 


MAY WOMEN SERVE ON BOARDS? 


Dr. Lyman Abbott says that govern- 
ment’s ‘fundamental function is to fur- 
nish protection from open violence or 
secret fraud,” aud that therefore women 
have no part in it, It is not women’s 
part to protect society from physical vio- 
lence, certainly; but is it equally sure that 
a woman must be out of her sphere in 
contending against ‘‘secret fraud’’? Is 
there not apt to be a leakage of the family 
finances if the wife does not look closely 
into the butcher’s and grocer’s account? 
And is she out of her sphere in doing so? 

In an English town a conservative mem- 
ber of the Board of Poor Law Guardians 
objected violently to the election of a 
lady to the Board, on the ground that 
women could not understand accounts. 
The newly-elected woman soon after 
called attention to a bill which was pre- 
sented to the Guardians for payment, 
charging about twenty-five dollars for a 
soup-tureen for the paupers. Investiga- 
tion proved that for years the Board had 
been systematically overcharged for all 
the household supplies. The old gentle- 
man who had objected to a woman ex- 
claimed, testily, ‘‘How can you expect 
me to understand these little domestic 
matters?’’ The lady answered, quietly, 
“T do not expect you to under:tand them; 
but, since you do not, is it not well that 


there should be somebody on the Board | 


who does?’ Ina multitude of towns and 
villages women are doing good service on 
school boards, library boards, prison 
boards, boards of overseers of the poor, 
and all the boards relating to public char- 
ities. Every year they are elected and 
appointed to these boards in growing 
numbers. Yet Dr. Abbott says that ‘the 
clamors of an ill-instructed conscience 
may force a few women” to try to help so. 
ciety “through city and village boards,”’ 
instead of remaining in their proper 
sphere! Here again he is hard on his 
friends, the officers of the Anti-Suffrage 
Association, many of whom are serving 
on ‘‘city and village boards,’’ and seem 
thoroughly to enjoy public work. The 
late president of the ‘‘Massachusetts As- 
sociation Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women’”’ was for years 
a member of the Schvol Board and one of 
the Overseers of the Poor, but it was 
never charged that this injured her work 
as a wife and mother. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


**I’ve bad such a lovely day in the coun- 
try!’ exclaimed a glad-faced woman as 
she arranged some long-stemmed, heavily 
seeded grasses, some daisies, and ‘‘Queen 
Anne’s lace’’ in a slender vase on her 
‘thall bedroom’’ bureau. ‘‘I feel so rested 
and refreshed, a whole day away from city 
noises and with all the sky and fresh air 
and glad green gro-ving things that I could 
enjoy!’’ 

Work for weeks after held less drudgery 
for this city-bound lover of the hills, and 
the light in ber eye and spring in her step 
were born of an old friendship renewed 
with Nature’s many -phased face. As 
heard, however, from the farmer’s wife 
who harbored this nature-hungry girl, 
that day’s vacation wore a different aspect. 

‘‘She was a sweet young thing, and no 
mistake,’’ said the good-natured soul, 
‘‘but she did seem a little simple-minded 
some ways. As she wasn’t going to stay 
with me mor’n a day and a night, I 
thought it would be nice for her to go to 
the sewing circle and look in on the little 
evening party Mis’ Green was giving just 
yonder across the pasture, her being from 
the city and all used to goin’s on. But 
no, she didn’t seem to care for neither of 
’em; just thanked me very kind like and 
said she’d rather sit out there on the rocks 
and look at the sky and tree trunks. Did 
you ever, now? Why, sky’s cheap as dirt, 
and tree trunks ain’t anything but board 
floors and kindling wood with the bark 
on. And the kind of stuff she did gather 
together to take back to town with her, 
her as has theayters, and shows and trol- 
leys and shops and things a-plenty to look 
at! Why, it was just a handful of weeds 
and grass such as we make hay of! I 
aever saw the like! She certainly was a 


sweet, home-like sort of young person, 
but sort of strangelike in her thinking, as 
you might say. Now, when I went to her 
city I couldn’t get off but for two days in 
the off season, but I saw enough to make 
things here kind of have some taste all 
the rest of the winter. It gives you some- 
thing to think about—the things you see 
in town—you know.’’—WN. Y. Tribune. 


PORTO RICO WOMEN’S CLUB. 


In her address before the Woman’s Club 
at Chautauqua a few days ago Mrs. Robert 
A. Miller of Ponce, Porto Rico, said of her 
work in the establishment of a Girls’ In- 
dustrial School and the organization of a 
woman’s club in Ponce: ‘Under the su- 
pervision of the women a school for chil- 
dren with 600 applications was organized. 
One hundred and sixty were accepted. In 
this school Sloyd is taught, English, do- 
mestic science, and drawn work; this last 
department, under the supervision of a 
native teacher. From this school Mrs. 
Roosevelt ordered an entire outfit of a 
pattern, which for that reason is now 
called the White House pattern. Over 
eleven thousand dollars’ worth of drawn 
work was sold last year. Four hundred 
women are employed in this work, which 
is done outside the industrial school. 
The children wear a Good Citizen’s but- 
ton, and have the care of the rooms. A 
banner is in the best-kept room. Mothers’ 
meetings are held in the school. At the 
first call only four responded, but the in- 
stitution has steadily gained in favor. 
The Women’s Club in Ponce is the out- 
growth of all these activities, having at 
the present time ninety members from 
among the leading women of Porto Rico. 
One meeting is given up to literature, 
another to music, and the last day of each 
month is guest day. An interpreter gives 
everythivg in English and Spanish. There 
is no Spanish word for home or hostess. 
The social conditions are such that Ameri- _ 
cans rarely meet the best people. The 
Women’s Club has in it the best women, 
and their culture compares favorably with. 
that of other women in any land.”’ 


THE CHOCTAW’S DAUGHTER. 


Mrs, Michael Conlin, First Vice-Presi 
dent of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in the Indian Territory, is proud of the 
fact that her father was a full-blooded 
Choctaw, while her mother was of the 
Chickasaw tribe, although the latter had 
a strain of white blood. Mrs. Conlin’s 
husband is a lumber merchant, born in 
Wisconsin. Included in the fifty eight 
clubs which form the Federation of Indi- 
an Territory and Oklahoma are between 
400 and 500 Indian women, many of them 
highly educated and progressive. Library 
work is the chief concern of the Federa- 
tion, and in connection with this feature 
of the work. Mrs. Conlin spoke at 
Chautauqua. 


= 
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REFORM IN RUSSIA. 


Considering the country, an extraordi- 
nary reform has been instituted in Russia. 
It is well known that the Russian peasant 
treats his wife with great brutality, beat- 
ing her at his pleasure, and she has had 
no one to stand up for her. The village 
elders, who are a species of judges in vil- 
lage affairs, take the part of the husband. 
But under a new law, just issued by the 
minister of the interior, a peasant’s wife, 
on showing to the district judge that she 
is habitually ill-treated by her husband or 
that he will not support her and compels 
her to work for his support, can demand 
a@ separate passport which gives her per- 
mission to leave her husband and earn 
her living elsewhere. This is a wonderful 
boon to the wife, who has for ages been 
the slave of her drunken and brutal hus- 
band. 


DR. ABBOTT AGAINST EQUAL RIGHTS. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott contributes to the 
September Atlantic an elaborate article 
entitled ‘‘Why Women Do Not Wish the 
Suffrage.’’ It contains many statements 
that are true, and many that are pertinent: 
but the things that are true are not perti- 
nent, and those that are pertinent are not 
true. 

Dr. Abbott says: 


It is for the silent women—whose 
voices are not heard in conventions, who 
write no leaders, deliver no lectures, and 
visit no legislative assemblies—that I 
speak; it is their unspoken thought and 
feeling I wish to interpret. 


Now, this is pure humbug. Every in- 
telligent person (and Dr. Abbott is very 
intelligent) knows that most of these ‘‘si- 
lent women” are not thinking about wo- 
man suffrage, one way or the other. Dr. 
Abbott simply attributes to them his 
own thought and feeling about woman 
suffrage, and those of the little handful of 
women who visit legislative assemblies 
to oppose it, write leaders against it, and 
travel from State to State delivering pub- 
lic lectures to prove that a woman’s place 
is at home. These ladiesare Dr. Abbott's 
_ friends and allies; he professes great es- 
teem for them; but several times in the 
present article he slurs them (by implica- 
tion) somewhat severely. 

Dr. Abbott lays down at great length a 
number of propositions with which most 
of the advocates of equal rights fur wom- 
en would fully agree, but which they re- 
gard aS arguments for equal suffrage 
rather than against it. 

Dr. Abbott says: ‘'The family is the 
basis of society.’’ Undoubtedly; and a 
prominent man of Wyoming has said: ‘'To 
my mind, this is the strongest argument 
for woman suffrage—that it doubles the 
power and influence of the home element 
(always the best element) in the govern- 
ment of the State.’’ 

Dr. Abbott says, *‘‘The distinction De- 
tween the sexes is universal and perpet- 
ual.”’ Then why should anyone fear thit 
it will be obliterated if women vote? Dr. 
Abbott offers not a shred of evidence to 
show that the ballot has made women 
less womanly in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, or our own 
Western States, in some of which they 
have been voting for more than a genera- 
tion. 


Dr. Abbott says that women’s work, the 
training of boys and girls, is the most im- 
portant of all kinds of woik, and the thing 
for which government and commerce 
exist. Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, from whom 
Gen. Lew Wallace drew the portrait of 
the mother in ‘‘Ben Hur,’’ used to say 
that just because this is women’s especial 
work, a mother ought to have a voice in 
shaping the environment that surrounds 
her bome; and that until she has it, she 
is obliged to do her work of child-train- 
ing at a heavy disadvantage. Certainly, 
government and commerce at present are 
not always conducted as if their main ob- 
ject was to enable mothers to bring up 
their children to be guod men and women! 
Dr. Abbott says: 

Whether we operate a factory, or man- 
age a store, or build and conduct a rail- 
road, . or enact and enforce laws, 
or whatever we do, the end of our activity 
is the nurture and training of children. 

When factories work young children 
long hours by day and night, till their 
bodies and brains are hopelessly stunted, 
is it done for the sake of *‘the nurture and 
training of children’? When legislatures 
refuse to enact or to enforce laws against 
child-labor, is it done for the same admi- 
rable object? When a combination of 
coal-operators and railroads last winter 
kept the price of coal so high that children 
died of cold, were those railroads conduct- 
ed mainly to promote and protect ‘‘the 
nurture and training of children’’? Is 
this the object of the laws which in some 
States license gambling, and in others 
place the age of protection for girls at ten 
years? 

_ Dr. Abbott says, “She (woman) makes 
the home sanitary.’’ What can her best 
efforts do to make her home sanitary if 
her children are poisoned by a typhoid 
water supply such as has been maintained 
by the corrupt city government of Phila- 
delphia? Dr. Abbott says, ‘‘She instills 
into the little child the love of truth and 
purity, and the subtle sense of honor.’’ 
How much chance had a mother in the 
poorer quarters of New York to instill 
the love of truth and purity into her 
children amid the environment of flaunt- 
ing vice which Tammany allowed to 
surround her home? In most of our 
cities, how easy is it likely to be for any 
mother to cultivate in her boys ‘the 
subtle sense of honor,’’ when they see the 
highest civic honors awarded to men who 
have no honor in any other sense? These 
are some of the reasons why a growing 
number of women wish to vote, and why 
a growing number of our best men wish 
to have them vote. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


WHY HOUSEHOLD CO-OPERATION FAILS. 


Miss Jane Addams writes in Good House- 
keeping of codperative efforts and shows 
some of the reasons for their failure. 

A club of women in an lowa town 
where it seemed impossible to procure do- 
mestic employees, at one time undertook 
the beginning of collective housekeeping, 
conducting the experiment upon the usual 
business basis that they might not be con- 
fused with the difficulties of learning to 
cooperate at the same moment when they 
were modifying their household arrange- 
ments. It was discovered that out of the 


| 


group of 40 clubwomen, 26 patronized the 
same butcher. After many meetings and 
much discussion 20 of these patrons final- 
ly agreed to buy from their butcher stock 
for mutton broth every Monday, beef 
stock on every Tuesday, beef already 
roasted for a Thursday diuner, baked 
turkey or chicken for a Sunday dinner, 
quite as they already bought from him 
fish on Friday, boiled ham, dried beef, and 
other ‘‘prepared meats’’ at other times. 
This plan would take the preparation of 
meats out of the house itself, and the 
butcher, with the help of his capable Ger- 
man wife, declared himself quite as will- 
ing to provide soup stock as to provide 
soup bones, ‘‘provided that enough ladies 
wanted to buy it, to make it worth 
while.”’ 

Two sisters were found inthe town who 
earned a precarious living by selling home- 
made bread androlls. It was proposed by 
these 20 clubwomen that if the butcher 
plan succeeded they would next give 
their patronage en bloc to the bread wo- 
man, reserving as in the case of the butch- 
er the rigbt to set the standard, in return 
for eliminating the element of risk from 
the business. On the same basis these 
clubwomen hoped in time to standardize 
the town laundry, and further contem- 
plated engaging the three or four ratlier 
inefficient charwomen of the town, pro- 
viding them with kits of tools and giving 
them regular employment, so that each of 
the 20 houses might have at least one 
thorough cleaning each week. It was ar- 
gued that with the preparation of meats 
and breads outside the house, that with 
efficient laundry work and heavy cleaning 
done, coupled with the fact that courses 
of domestic science had been introduced 
into the public schools which would pre- 
sumably interest their little daughters in 
many of the minor duties of household 
service, she would indeed be a ‘‘shiftless’’ 
clubwoman who could not manage her 
household very comfortably without the 
aid of adomestic. And yet this perfectly — 
reasonable plan fell through in the butch- 
er stage of the experiment, although it 
implied the minimum of codéperation, for 
each woman would of course settle her 
own bills with the butcher, baker and 
charwoman without any more consulta- 
tion with her neighbors than the present 
system implies, and agreed to purchase 
no definite amount but only to bestow 
her entire patronage so long as the prod- 
ucts were entirely satisfactory to the 
group. The women simply dropped off, 
‘found it hard to make the change,”’ and 
gave other perfectly irrational and inco- 
herent reasons for discontinuing the ex- 
periment. The experiment failed because 
there was no common standard of food 
values among the women, 


Joseph Pulitzer of the New York World 
has given to Columbia University $1,000,- 
000 to found a school of journalism. Half 
of this sum is to be expended in the erec- 
tion of a building on the University 
grounds on Morningside Heights, the 
remainder to be used as endowment, etc. 
It the experiment of founding the school 
is decided to be a success after three 
years, Mr. Pulitzer will give it another 
million. Will women be admitted to this 
new school on equal terms with men? 
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FROM CONSERVATIVE VIRGINIA. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., AuG. 29, 1903. 
Editor Woman’s Column: 

In Virginia, last month, I was enter- 
tained at Greenway Court, the splendid 
home situated on the magnificent estate 
which was first owned by Lord Fairfax in 
1740. I found the household composed 
entirely of ladies. Mrs, May Skinker, my 
hostess, a Virginian of the best and high- 
est type, was found to be a most devoted 
suffragist. Through her efforts, laws 
have recently been enacted in the Old Do- 
minion giving women better property 
rights. But she is full of unrest over the 
injustice of having to be absent from the 
polls on election days, without having 
even one male relative to ‘‘represent’’ the 
company of intelligent women at Green- 
way Court. Among these is a younger 
sister who has finished a distinguished 
University course in a Northern college, 
and has been for years a professor. 

In the heart of the beautiful mountains 
of West Virginia is Miss Jeannette E. 
Aglionby, ‘‘the daughter of a hundred 
earis,’’ but she is thoroughly democratic. 
She and her mother owned immense 
landed estates in her section of the coun- 
try, and when the election days rolled 
around they regularly sent their colored 
coachman to the ballot-box as their polit- 
ical representative. 


A BENIGHTED PROFESSOR, 


This summer it has been my pleasure 
to lecture at a number of Chautauquas 
and summer assemblies. On the same 
day that I would speak, there would be 
‘"\2 most prominent orators among men 
op the same platform. For instance, I 
would lecture in the afternoon and George 
W. Bain would give an address in the 
evening, or I would speak one night and 
John G. Woolley the next, and so on. 
On one occasion I attended a great meet- 
ing in Virginia, forty miles below Washing- 
ton. I spoke in the morning, and a cer- 
tain noted Southern evangelist leétured in 
the afternoon. 
next destination later in the day, I had a 
conversation with this minister. I said: 
‘*‘How much do you receive a day at these 
Chautauquas?”’ 

‘‘One hundred dollars,’’ he replied. 

I mused, have exactly the 
same audiences that you have, the same 
interest is manifested in my meetings, the 
same enthusiasm. I speak along the 
same lines that you do. But I don’t get 
$100 a day for my services.”’ 

he smiled, you must never 
forget that you are a woman. I have the 
advantage of you in every way. For in- 
stance, a man is more attractive to an au- 
dience than a woman; he has no opposi- 
tion to overcome; one hundred per cent. 
of his congregations are with him, while 
thirty per cent. of yours are dead set 
against a woman’s appearing upon the 
platform. Carry this situation down 
through life. A woman isn’t worth as 
much as a man in the business world, and 
shouldn’t receive as much pay even if she 
does the same amount of work. Let me 
illustrate. I employed a young woman 


the other day to do some typewriting for 
me; she neglected to bring the letters to 
me to sign during the day, and having to 
go away I was compelled to go to that 


On the train, going to my | 


lady’s room at ten o’clock at night. It 
was a questionable thing for me to do, 
and for the reason of having been placed 
in such a position that woman was not 
worth as much to me as a man would 
have been.’ 

When he stopped to catch his breath, I 
said: “If I had employed a young man to 
do my typewriting and he had failed to 
bring the letters to me in time to sign, 
and I had to catch a train, and was com- 
pelled to go to his room at 10 P. M., it 
would place me in an equally embarras- 
sing position, and for that reason the man 
would not be worth as much to me asa wo- 
man and should not receive as much pay.”’ 


He listened languidly, looked bored, 
and refused to accept my logic. Ashe 
left the car, there were tears in my heart 
over the spectacle of any public speaker 
among men being so prejudiced as to oc- 
cupy a position so insulting to women, 
and there was humiliation in my soul 
over the realization that this man was a 
Southerner, BELLE KEARNEY. 


WOMEN'S LIFE INSURANCE. 


The insurance of women’s lives has been 
found by experience tu be a losing busi- 
ness. That statement, made from time 
t» time for the past forty years, is again 
asserted by Dr. A. S. Knight in a recen 
paper on ‘‘Some Medical Features of Life 
Insurance,’’ before the Harvard Medical 
Association of New York City, in which 
he says, as reported in the Medical News: 


According to the census, women on the 
average live to attain a higher age than 
men. This is what might be expected 
from the fact that they are not exposed 
to sO many dangers, are not prone to so 
many excesses, are not exposed to unsuit- 
able weather conditions. They would 
seem to be, therefore, eminently suitable 
risks for life insurance. The selected 
risks, those, namely, which had passed 
medical examiners, would seem to be 
especially likely to be profitable for insur- 
ance. Notwithstanding all these facts, 
the insurance of women has so far proved 
a constantly losing feature in life insur- 
ance. The main reason for this is that 
the moral hazard is greater in the insur 
ance of women. The whole proposition 
must be looked at from the standpoint of 
financial risk. If many women applied 
for life insurance, it would be different; 
but of the comparatively few who do ap- 
ply, most are living uvder circumstances 
that makes the moral hazard much great- 
er. Men, asarule, do not consider that 
their wives should be insured, as: they 
realize that it is the wives and not they 
who are the proper subjects of benefit by 
life insurance. The main reason for the 
failure of the life insurance of women to 
be a profitable feature would seem to be 
that woman much more frequently have 
an intuitive premonition of failing health 
than have men. They are more liable to 
malignant disease, which carries off so 
mavy victims in early middle life. Insur- 
ance companies have decided that the in- 
surable interest in the case of women is 
not more than may be required to pay 
the expenses of the last illness and the 
funeral. Of cours2, where women are 
wage-earners, or where they are active 
partners in business, there may be good 
reason for insurance, for the benefit of 
children or of partners. In these cases 
the insurable interest in a woman’s life TS 
quite as evident as in that of a man, and, 
taken on the whole, the insurance of such 
cases has not proven a money-losing de- 
parture for the insurance companies, 


The president of a leading life insur- 


ance company of New Jersey told the edi- 
tor of the Woman’s Column many years 
ago that his company refused to insure 
women’s lives as dangerous to morals and 
public policy, as well as unprofitable. 
He plainly intimated that parties inter- 
ested in the death of the women insured 
were influential in bringing it about. 
This may be one cause of the rule now 
adopted by many insurance companies not 
to insure the lives of married women for 
more than the probable cost_of illness and 
funeral. 

The insurance of children’s lives has 
also been found greatly to increase infant 
mortality; so much so that it has been 
proposed to forbid it altogether. The 
care for the children’s preservation seems 
to diminish where their funeral ceases to 
be a pecuniary loss to their parents. 


TRAINING FOR RED CROSS WORK. 


A movement for the training of young 
women subject to the call of the Red 
Cross or the government in the event of 
war or national calamities, has been un- 


‘| dertaken by the Philadelphia School for 


Nurses in alliance with the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. A fund of $100,000 is 
already back of this project, which has 
been designed especially for the benefit of 
young women in small towns and rural 
communities. 

The Special Committee representing the 
movement is as follows: Hon. William N. 
Ashman, Judge of the Orphans’ Court of 
Philadelphia; Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Pennsylvania State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Hon. Henry R. Ed- 
munds, United States Commissioner and 
President of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education; Mrs. Darwin R. James, of 
New York, president of the Women’s 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church; Right Rev. Alexander Mack- 
ay-Smith, Coadjutor Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania; Rev. John Timothy 
Stone, of Baltimore, Maryland; J. R..Mil- 
ler, D. D., editor Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, Philadelphia; Francis B. Reeves, 
president of the Girard National Bank, 
Philadelphia. | 

Any young woman who aspires to Red 
Cross membership or to nursing service 
in aby Capacity can get full information 
by addressing the Philadelphia School for 
Nurses, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 


ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 
WOMEN. 


The South Carolina Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, at its recent Convention in 
Columbia, decided to establish an exhibit 
of Arts and Crafts for the purpose of stim- 
ulating interest in the Home Industries 
among the women of the State. This ex- 
hibition is to be displayed in every town 
where there is a Federation club to take 
it in charge, and will consist of handiwork 
of every description—laces, embroidery, 
basketry, wood-carving, designs of wall 
paper, etc., woven rugs, carpets, quilts— 
in fact anything made by the hands of a 
South Carolina woman. The Chairman 
of the Committee on Arts and Crafts, 
Mrs. T. Fraser James, of Darlington, has 
issued a circular asking for samples of 
handicrait. 
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Three fountains are to be erected = 


the club women of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
There is said to be practically no place in 
the borough where strangers can procure 
drinking water. 


The New York State Assembly of 
Mothers will meet at Syracuse, Oct. 28, 
29. Among the addresses to be made wil! 
be one on ‘The Needs of Juvenile Courts,”’ 
by Mrs. Frances Sheldon Bolton, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut State Assembly 
of Mothers. The discussion will be par- 
ticipated in by representative judges from 
various parts of the State. 


The Boston Woman’s Press Club had 
its third field day of this summer on Tues- 
day, Sept. 1, when Mrs, Isabella B. Stimp- 
son of Lynn entertained the club at her 
residence. After luncheon the club mem- 
bers were taken on drives in the Lynn 
woods and along the beach. The regular 
September meeting of the club will be 
held with Miss Helen M. Winslow at her 
colonial residence, ‘‘Winslow Farms,”’ in 
Shirley, club members going by train on 
the morning of Tuesday, Sept. 8. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., is making a 
great effort to increase its membership for 
the coming year. The Membership Com- 
mittee has sent out a circular, in which 
the aims of the organization and its ad- 
vantages to wage earning women are 
graphically described. Members’ privi. 
lege:, as set forth in the circular, are: 
‘Reduced rates at the Noon Rest; free 
classes in reading, penmanship, arithme 
tic, typewriting, and spelling; classes in 
stenography, bookkeeping, rhetoric, vocal 
music, and physical culture, ten lessons, 
for a nominal fee; literary and musical 
entertainments; the Girls’ Union Circle; 
use of library and reading room; evening 
classes from November to May; free lec- 
tures on vital topics; reduced rates for 
summer excursions; members’ hour.”’ 


Miss Edith M. Curzon, professor of 

chemistry in the Lillian Massey School of 
~ Domestic Science, Toronto, Can., who was 
drowned a few days ago while bathing at 
- @ Canadian summer resort, was a pioneer 
among the women workers of Canada, 
and had attained a position creditable to 
her and to her sex. Besides her position 
in the Lillian Massey School, she was in- 
structor in chemistry in the Toronto 
Technical School, and also a public ana- 
lyst, being the first woman in Canada to 
pass the government examinations for 
that position. As a public analyst Miss 
Curzon acted as assistant to Professor El- 
lis, of Toronto University, for ten years, 
and much of her time was spent in a little 
room at the School of Science, where she 
tested the purity of medicines and liquors, 
drugs and oil, infants’ foods, spices, cof- 
fee, butter, cheese, fertilizers and other 
products. At the Technical School, Miss 
Curzon lectured principally to men, her 
pupils being druggists, engineers, copper- 
smiths, iron workers, brass workers and 
other artisans. As she was slight, fair 
and girlish, the contrast between herself 
and pupils, many of whom were bearded 
and middle-aged, was striking and inter- 
esting. Her mother, Mrs. S. A. Curzon, 
is well known in Canadaasa writer, anda 
leader in all movements of women. 


“WHY WOMEN DO NOT WISH THE 
SUFFRAGE.” 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, in the September 
Atlantic Monthly, first assumes as true 
what is not true, and then proceeds to 
account for it. If he had headed his 
article “Why some women do not wish for 
the Suffrage,’’ he would have shown 
greater candor and a closer adherence to 
the truth. He asserts that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of women are unwilling to 
have the right of suffrage conferred upon 
them, and cites as evidence the sham ref- 
erendum of 1896 in Massachusetts. He 
says that out of some 550,000 women only 
22,304 voted that in their opinion it was 
expedient to extend municipal suffrage to 
women, and coolly assumes that only four 
per cent. of the women wanted it and that 
all the remaining ninety-six per cent. were 
opposed. 

But Mr. Abbott carefully omitted to 
state that only 861 women in the State of 
Massachusetts voted against municipal 
suffrage; in other words that the vote of 
the women in response to the referendum 
was nearly twenty-six to one in favor of 
the measure. The vote of the men on 
that occasion was 87,000 for suffrage; 
187,000 against it. This would show, ac- 
cording to reason and common sense, that 
about two-thirds of the men were opposed 
to the change. But 187,000 men are only 
one-third of the men who might have 
voted on the question. Yet nosuffragist 
would think of claiming that two-thirds 
of the men of Massachusetts are in favor 
of woman suffrage because they did not 
vote against it. : + 

To explain the small proportion of 
women voting on the question there were 
several good and sufficient reasons; first, 
there was given a very short time in which 
to acquaint the women of their opportu- 
nity. Many thousand women of the State 
never heard of the proposed referendum; 
second, in order to vote on the question, 
every woman had to apply in person to be 
registered some weeks before, whereas 
every man was registered by the assessors 
without any action on his part. Had the 
assessors been instructed to register as 
voters the 550,000 women, as they did the 
550,000 men, it is quite possible that the 
vote of the women would have been as 
large as that of the men; third, the wom. 
en who knew that the question was sub- 
mitted knew also that their votes would 
not have the slightest legal validity, and 
that the result of their vote, even if unani- 
mous, would not give them the suffrage; 
fourth, the municipal suffrage, if granted, 
would not have conferred on women the 
right of self-government, would not have 
enabled them to vote for State or national 
officers, would not have made them mem- 
bers of the body politic of State or nation. 
Under such circumstances, the fact that 
23,165 women took the trouble to apply in 
person for registration was a remarkable 
evidence of interest and public spirit. 
The fact that only 861 women out of 550,- 
000 took the trouble to register and vote 
in opposition, showed conclusively that 
there was no general or pronounced oppo- 
sition to suffrage on the part of Massachu- 
setts women. 

The only way to ascertain women’s 
willingness to vote is to give them an op 


portunity todo so. Fortunately this has 
been done in four States—an experience 
of thirty-four years in Wyoming, of nearly 
ten years in Colorado, of several years in 
Utah and Idaho. And in each of these 
four States women have shown their will- 
ingness to vote by voting habitually about 
as generally as the men do, and more gen- 
erally than the men do in Massachusetts, 
Why did not Dr. Abbott mention this? 
Why did he not allude to the fact that 
more than one million of American people 
are living contentedly under full woman 
suffrage on 300,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, helping to elect eight United States 
Senators and nine Congressmen, and that 
the testimony to its success is ample and 
conclusive? Who would suppose from Dr. 
Abbott’s article that for years women have 
been members of State legislatures, State 
superintendents of public instructions, 
trustees of State universities, organizers of 
parties, active participants in the political 
life of great communities, and that no 
such socia] revolution as Dr. Abbott pre- 
dicts has resulted? But unfortunately, 
on this question, Dr. Abbott is not a can- 
did seeker after truth, but a special plead- 
er seeking with perverted ingenuity to 
make the worse appear the better cause. 

There is no reason ever to expect a 
general demand of women for the suffrage. 
The experience of mankind shows that, 
as arule, the evolution of representative 
government from the few to the many has 
been made without any active demand on 
the part of the excluded classes. Poor 
white men, in 1790, did not clamor for 
suffrage. It was demanded and secured 
in their behalf by political leaders who 
wanted their votes for the party that en- 
franchised them, and have had their loyal 
support ever since. Negro men, in 1867, 
did not clamor for the ballot. It was de- 
manded and secured for them by the Re- 
publican party as a political necessity, 
and so long as it has been maintained that 
party has had the loyal support of the ne- 
groes eves since. Some day a great na- 
tional party will wake up to the fact that 
by extending equal suffrage to women, it 
will achieve permanent control of State 
and nation. Then the petty quibbles of 
Dr. Abbott will be swept away, and we 
shall have a true republic, a government 
of the people, in place of the existing aris- 
tocracy of sex. - 

HENRY’ B. BLACKWELL. 


THE AMERICAN MOTHER. 


Mrs. Estelle Hatch Merrill, so long and 
favorably known as a bright journalist, is 
going to take up her work again, as man- 
aging editor of the The American Mother, 
a magazine which is already a wel- 
come guest to thousands of readers. The 
first number under the new management, 
with changes in cover, form, size, illus- 
trations, etc., will be that for October. 
Mrs. Merrill will be assisted by the -for- 
mer editor, Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., and 
other famous spécialists on child training 
and all belonging to the family and home. 
Mrs. Merrill’s practical experience in 
bringing up two fine boys will make 
her doubly valuable in her new field; 
while around the magazine, and made 
effective by its aid, cluster many hopeful 
diaus for broadening help to mothers. 
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